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An  NIU  experiment  ivith 

sighted  pupils  and  blind  student  teachers 

supports  the  possibility  that 
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ART  IS  CREATED  by  Mary  Klattenhoff,  right, 
one  of  five  blind  student  teachers, 
as  she  feels  the  texture  of  the  materials 
being  assembled.  Her  pupil  uses  both  touch 
and  sight.  Watching  is  the  project  direc¬ 
tor,  Dr.  Marguerite  O'Connor. 


CAN  BLIND  PERSONS  soTve  eflFec- 
tively  as  teachers  of  sighted 
children?  An  experiment  at  Northern 
Illinois  University  indicates  that  the 
answer  may  be  a  qualified  yes.  Of 
course,  the  blind  teachers  would 
need  special  classroom  aids  and  tech¬ 
niques,  and  more  intensive  training. 

Further  exploration  into  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  has  been  recommended  fol¬ 
lowing  an  experiment  with  blind 
student  teachers  and  sighted  ele¬ 
mentary  children  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  during  the  summer  of 
1961.  Several  recommendations  are 
offered  in  a  just-released  booklet  on 
the  pilot  study.  The  experiment- 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States— 
was  conducted  for  eight  weeks.  Its 
purpose  was  to  discover  skills  and 
techniques  which  would  help  a  blind 
person  be  a  more  effective  teacher 
of  sighted  children. 

Special  Materials  Needed 

During  the  experiment,  tape  re¬ 
cordings  of  material  from  fifth-  and 
sixth-grade  readers  and  of  a  social 
studies  book,  plus  Braille  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  were  among  special  materials 
used  by  the  five  blind  student  teach¬ 
ers. 

In  an  evaluation,  the  student 
teachers  said  they  felt  incompetent 
in  teaching  children  penmanship- 
The  five  were  unable  to  write  on 
the  blackboard  so  the  children  could 
read  their  writing.  In  the  experiment, ' 
a  writing  teacher  taught  the  five  both 
manuscript  and  cursive  liandwriting 
by  devising  a  special  system.  Heavy 
yarn  was  used  to  form  letters,  which 


were  glued  on  cardboard  for  the 
students  to  feel.  Strings  were  placed 
about  five  inches  apart  across  the 
blackboard  to  serve  as  guide  lines 
when  the  students  wrote  on  the 
board. 

One  team  teacher  designed  a  spe¬ 
cial  chalkboard  with  five-inch  wide 
strips  of  chalkboard  overlapping  like 
siding  on  a  house  and  placed  in  a 
frame.  This  gave  the  blind  a  sense  of 
direction  and  a  gauge  for  width  in 
writing  letters. 

The  five  all  had  studied  music  by 
means  of  Braille  but  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  staff  notation  system. 
Since  knowledge  of  staff  notation  is 
necessary  to  teach  music  to  sighted 
children,  a  system  had  to  be  devised. 
Raised  notes  and  svmbols  were  used 
for  the  blind  to  feel.  For  creating 
music,  an  easel-type  device  was  sug¬ 
gested  with  raised  metal,  wood,  or 
rubber  notes  which  could  be 
placed  on  or  between  light  metal 
lines. 

Braille  and  embossed  outline  maps 
and  felt  boards  were  among  other 
materials  suggested  for  use  by  blind 
teachers. 

Seeing  Johnny’s  or  Mary’s  hand  go 
up  for  attention  was,  of  course,  im¬ 
possible  for  the  student  teachers. 
However,  the  blind  solved  this 
quickly:  they  were  extremely  com¬ 
petent  in  learning  and  recognizing 
the  voice  of  each  of  the  16  children. 
A  child  would  say,  “I  wish  to  speak”; 
and  every  student  teacher  could  call 
the  child  by  name. 

The  blind  spent  mornings  in  the 
classroom,  either  practice  teaching 


or  observing.  Only  one  had  had  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  before  and  that  was 
in  a  specialized  field— music.  After¬ 
noon  programs  were  designed  for  the 
students’  enrichment.  There  was 
music,  art,  bowling,  and  swimming; 
also,  resource  persons  from  other 
areas  spoke  to  them. 

Plans  are  being  eonsidered  for  an 
expanded  study  at  NIU,  according 
to  Dr.  Marguerite  O.  O’Connor,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  pilot  study  and  associate 
professor  of  elementary  education. 

Copies  of  the  pilot  study  booklet 
have  gone  to  the  Illinois  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  which  fi¬ 
nanced  the  project;  to  project  par¬ 
ticipants  and  helpers;  to  interested 
federal  officials;  and  to  fulfill  infor¬ 
mation  requests  from  state  agencies 
across  the  country. 

Recommendations 

Final  recommendations  of  the 
booklet  included: 

1.  Further  study  into  possibilities 
of  blind  persons  becoming  regular 
teachers,  team  teachers,  or  resource 
teachers  of  sighted  children;  regular 
instructors  of  blind  and  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  together;  assistant  teachers  of 
teacher  aides. 

2.  More  studies  and  projects  for 
further  experimentation. 

3.  Development  of  techniques  that 
will  give  the  blind  teacher  a  frame¬ 
work  in  which  to  operate  an  entire 
classroom. 

4.  Greater  awareness  on  the  part 
of  those  in  rehabilitation  to  stress 
personal  and  social  adjustment  of  the 
blind  student. 

(Continued  on  page  306) 
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in  public  schools  in  the  midwest 

A  survey  shows  which  plans  are  currently  in  use 

and  ivhich  ones  are  preferred  by  the  superintendents  queried. 


category,  11  men  advocated  change. 
Nine  of  them  wanted  a  switch  to 
6-3-3.  One  preferred  9-3  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  6-6,  9-3  combination,  and  one 
wanted  a  switch  from  6-3-3  to  8-4. 

Six  of  the  seven  men  in  cities  of 
75,000  to  250,000  population  pre¬ 
ferred  6-3-3  to  present  arrangements. 
The  seventh  advocated  a  change  to 
8-4  from  a  system  which  included 
8-4,  6-6,  and  6-3-3.  Two  men  in  cities 
of  more  than  250,000  population 
wanted  change :  one  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  6-3-3,  8-4  to  straight  6-3-3,  and 
one  from  8-4  to  6-2-4. 

Of  the  20  wanting  change,  16  pre¬ 
ferred  6-3-3,  and  only  two  now  using 
6-3-3  preferred  other  arrangements. 

Reasons  for  Choice 

Nine  reasons  were  listed  on  the 
questionnaire  for  choosing  a  particu¬ 
lar  grade  grouping.  They  were  to  be 
rated  on  a  scale,  with  reasons  of  most 
importance  scoring  10  or  slightly 
lower,  and  reasons  of  lesser  signifi¬ 
cance  scoring  correspondingly  lower. 
Reasons  of  no  significance  were  to  be 
given  no  score. 

Of  the  35  respondents  in  the  40,- 
000  to  74,000  category,  28  used  the 
rating  scale;  13  of  the  15  in  the  75,- 
000  to  250,000  category  used  it;  and 
four  out  of  six  in  cities  of  more  than 
250,000  complied. 

Table  III  illustrates  the  results. 
The  top  number  gives  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  points  assessed  each  reason, 
by  categories;  the  bottom  number 
shows  the  total  number  of  points 
possible— that  is,  the  number  of  re¬ 
spondents  considering  this  reason 
worthy  of  any  score  whatsoever  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  10,  the  highest  score  any 
reason  could  receive  from  any  one 
of  the  superintendents  responding. 


Reasons  stipulating  physical  and 
social  maturation,  the  facilitation  of 
guidance  work,  and  aid  to  intellec¬ 
tual  development  were  considered 
of  greatest  importance.  Rated  much 
lower  were  such  reasons  as  discipline 


Table  III 


Reasons  tor  Choice  of  Grade  Groupings 

Reason 

40,000  to 
74,000 

75,000  to 
250,000 

More 

than 

250,000 

Takes  into  account 

physical  and  social 

260 

128 

39 

maturation 

280 

130 

40 

Convenient  way  of 

dividing  school 

1  15 

50 

13 

population 

220 

100 

20 

Aids  intellectual 

176 

100 

35 

development 

250 

130 

40 

College  preparation 

105 

74 

17 

is  best  accomplished 

210 

1  10 

20 

Gets  most  school 

97 

81 

24 

work  out  of  students 

150 

120 

30 

Teaching  personnel 

127 

45 

18 

favors  this  plan 

230 

100 

20 

Guidance  work  is 

192 

99 

32 

facilitated 

260 

130 

40 

Problems  of  dis- 

cipline  do  not  so 

1  16 

68 

31 

easily  arise 

230 

100 

40 

Circumstances  in 

preferred  area 

48 

16 

13 

require  this 

120 

40 

20 

problems  alleviated,  convenience  of 
dividing  school  population,  and  get¬ 
ting  work  out  of  the  students. 

Summary 

Of  the  superintendents  reporting, 
73.2  percent  were  working  in  systems 
using  the  6-3-3  grouping.  Cities  using 
the  8-4  grade  grouping  accounted 
for  14.3  percent  of  the  total  returns. 
In  cities  of  more  than  250,000  popu¬ 
lation,  50  percent  used  the  6-3-3  plan 


and  50  percent  used  8-4.  The  6-2-4 
grouping  was  used  in  6.2  percent  of 
the  schools  reporting;  in  the  40,000 
to  74,000  category,  14.3  percent  used 
this  plan.  Together  the  6-6  plan  and 
4-4-4  were  used  in  only  three  school 
systems,  or  5.3  percent  of  the  total 
reporting. 

The  6-3-3  grade  arrangement  was 
preferred  by  80.3  percent  of  the 
superintendents  in  this  survey.  The 
8-4,  4-4-4,  and  9-3  groupings  each 
got  one  vote,  or  2.7  percent,  of  the 
35  superintendents  reporting  from 
the  40,000  to  74,000  category.  One 
superintendent  out  of  15,  or  6.6  per¬ 
cent,  voted  for  8-4  in  the  75,000  to 
250,000  category;  and  two  out  of  six, 
or  33.3  percent,  of  the  superintend¬ 
ents  in  the  more  than  250,000  cate¬ 
gory  voted  for  8-4.  One  choice  out  of 
six,  or  16.6  percent,  went  to  6-2-4 
in  the  more  than  250,000  category. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  20  superin¬ 
tendents  wanting  a  change  from  the 
grade  grouping  they  were  working 
with  favored  6-3-3. 

Superintendents  voted  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  plan  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  physical  and 
social  maturation  of  their  students. 
They  were  also  concerned  that  grade 
grouping  facilitate  guidance  work 
and  aid  intellectual  development. 

Although  the  evidence  is  far  from 
conclusive,  owing  in  part  to  the  very 
few  responses  from  cities  of  more 
than  250,000  population,  it  appears 
that  the  larger  the  school  system,  the 
less  interest  there  is  in  changing  the 
present  grade  grouping.  As  one  su¬ 
perintendent  put  it,  “If  I  had  ( a 
choice)  I  would  not  make  the  effort 
to  change.  The  advantages  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  worth  the  effort.” 
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Wanted:  3000  Teachers  for  the  Peace  Corps 


COUNTRIES  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  have  requested  the  Peace 
Corps  to  send  3000  American  teachers— 
and  to  send  them  within  the  next  six 
months. 

The  urgency  of  their  requests  points 
up  the  critical  shortages  of  teachers  facing 
newly  developing  countries  around  the 
world.  I  am  told,  for  example,  that  there 
are  two  million  children  eligible  for  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  Nigeria  but  that  only 
14,000  actually  attend  because  there  are 
not  enough  teachers  to  go  around. 

And  during  a  recent  trip  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  I  personally  met  many  teachers  with 


BUND  SHALL  LEAD 

(Continued  from  page  298) 

Specific  recommendations  result¬ 
ing  from  the  project  included: 

1.  That  blind  student  teachers  be 
given  more  time  to  work  with  chil¬ 
dren  so  the  teachers  can  master 
working  with  an  entire  group  rather 
than  with  only  a  segment. 

2.  That  they  work  with  different 
levels  of  learners  to  gain  confidence 
in  themselves  and  develop  patience 
with  pupils  who  learn  at  different 
speeds. 

3.  That  they  have  more  training 
in  the  content  of  instruction  areas  as 
well  as  in  the  techniques  of  teaching. 

4.  That  they  have  help  in  resolv¬ 
ing  the  blind  versus  sighted  attitude. 
(The  report  stated  that  four  of  the 
five  blind  students  seemed  to  have 
this  attitude;  that  the  fifth  had  been 
with  sighted  persons  throughout  her 
educational  life  and  apparently  had 
a  different  perception  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.) 

Ways  the  report  suggested  for  re¬ 
solving  the  attitude  included:  urging 
the  blind  to  listen  to  newscasts  and 
to  try  to  become  part  of  the  sighted 
world;  providing  them  with  more 
training  in  posture  and  mobility; 
promoting  greater  self  confidence; 
teaching  them  more  skills  such  as 
penmanship,  including  both  manu¬ 
script  and  cursive  writing;  and  help¬ 
ing  them  become  more  aware  of 
sighted  and  of  other  blind  persons. 

Dr.  O’Connor’s  staff  is  proud  of 
the  p^gress  made  by  the  blind  stu¬ 
dents  participating  in  the  study.  One 
has  since  been  employed  in  a  large 
public  school  system  as  a  resource 
teacher  of  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren. 


only  a  seventh-grade  education.  They  were 
completing  the  eighth-grade  curriculum  by 
correspondence  while  teaching  grades  one 
through  seven.  So  critical  is  the  need  for 
teachers  that  those  who  learn  must  stop 
their  own  formal  education  in  order  to 
teach  others  what  they  have  already 
learned. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  greatest  sin¬ 
gle  request  we  are  getting  at  the  Peace 
Corps  is  for  secondary  and  elementary 
school  teachers  in  all  subjects! 

During  June,  Jvdy,  and  August,  the 
Peace  Corps  will  begin  training  programs 
which  will  prepare  American  teachers  for 
assignments  in  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Ghana, 
Ivory  Coast,  Togo,  Sierra  Leone,  Somali, 
Tanganyika,  Philippines,  Thailand,  North 
Borneo  and  Sarawak,  Costa  Rica,  Venezu¬ 
ela,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Ceylon,  Nepal,  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  and  Pakistan. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  already 
teaching  in  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone, 
Pakistan,  India,  Malaya,  the  Philippines, 
West  Indies,  and  Chile. 

To  be  eligible  for  any  of  these  projects, 
an  American  teacher  must  be  more  than 
18  years  old  and  possess  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  degree.  For  some  projects,  teach¬ 
ing  experience  beyond  college  is  required; 
in  others,  beginning  teachers  will  be  used. 

The  Peace  Corps  provides  all  expenses 
for  its  teachers,  including  transportation, 
training,  housing,  clothing,  food,  medical 
care,  and  incidentals.  In  addition,  each 
person  receives  a  tennination  payment 


amounting  to  $75  for  each  month  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  Peace  Corps.  For  two  years 
of  service,  this  amounts  to  a  lump-sum 
payment  of  $1800. 

Some  United  States  graduate  schools 
are  willing  to  plan  with  volunteer  teach¬ 
ers  to  permit  substantial  progress  towards 
graduate  degrees  during  the  two  years 
of  overseas  service.  Many  of  the  best  "pub¬ 
lic  school  systems  in  the  United  States 
have  indicated  a  special  interest  in  employ¬ 
ing  people  who  have  had  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  in  foreign  countries. 

There  is  no  upper  age  limit  for  service 
with  the  Peace  Corps;  married  couples 
may  be  eligible  if  both  can  do  needed 
Peace  Corps  jobs,  and  if  they  have  no 
dependent  children. 

How  do  the  volunteers  now  overseas 
like  their  work?  Here  is  what  Tim  Liv¬ 
ingston  has  to  say  about  teaching  in  Do- 
dowa,  Ghana; 

“The  students  are  an  inspiration.  They 
fight  with  each  other  over  who  is  to  be 
the  lucky  one  to  carry  the  master’s  books 
and  papers,  and  they  stand  to  greet  me 
in  unison  whenever  I  enter  the  class.  They 
try  very  hard  for  the  most  part,  but  they 
have  quite  a  bit  of  difficulty  with  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  my  American  accent  does  not 
help  it.  I  always  pronounce  the  Y  on  all 
words  and  they  often  look  at  me  puzzled, 
until  I  say  the  Anglo-Ghanaian  equivalent 
—father  is  fathah  and  here  is  heah. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
a  part  of  the  program.  This  is  a  foreign 
aid  that  is  intensely  personal  and  the 
people  identify  it  with  a  living  representa¬ 
tive  from  America,  rather  than  with  some 
nebulous  conception  about  that  ‘mammoth 
country  across  the  sea.’  ” 

—Sargent  Shriver,  director.  Peace  Corps. 


. . . 
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I  On  Oct.  7,  1858,  Abraham  Lincoln  walked  through  Knox  College’s  adminis-  f 

I  tration  building,  “Old  Main,”  and  climbed  through  a  window  to  a  platform  | 

I  facing  the  east  lawn  of  the  college.  He  was  greeted  by  US  Sen.  Stephen  A.  | 

I  Douglas,  his  opponent  for  a  debate  on  slavery  and  states’  rights.  | 

I  Lincoln  put  everyone  in  good  humor  with  his  first  words:  “At  last  I  have  | 

I  gone  through  college,”  | 

I  Two  years  later  Knox  College  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  | 

I  laws.  Lincoln  was  then  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  and  his  recognition  by  | 

I  a  well-established  college  stood  against  the  ridicule  of  opponents,  who  looked  | 

I  upon  the  former  railsplitter  as  an  uncouth  and  uneducated  man.  | 
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Ginn  Enrichment  Readers 
for  the  Middle  Grades 


^ew 


.  .  .  three  more  excellent  reasons  for 
choosing  Ginn  Basic  Readers,  Revised  .  .  . 

Down  Story  Roads 
Along  Story  Trails 
On  Story  Wings 

Outstanding  selections  of  prose  and  poetry  which  truly 
will  enrich  your  pupils’  appreciation  of  fine  literature. 


Ginn  and  Company 

205  WEST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6 


This  Summer 


Combine  Professional  Advancement 

and  Recreation 


Attend  the  48th  annual  summer  session  of  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  and  its  Graduate 
School.  It  is  planned  specifically  for  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  librarians,  counselors,  psychologists 
and  other  school  and  college  personnel.  It  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  one  of  the  nation's  great  teacher  training 
institutions.  And  ...  it  offers  you  an  air  conditioned 
campus  in  the  heart  of  Nashville's  great  educational 
center  and  Tennessee's  internationally  famous  rec¬ 
reational  area. 


GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE 
FOR  TEACHERS 

NASHVILLE  5,  TENNESSEE 


-At  Full  Summer  Session  .  .  .  June  1 1  thru  August  17 

■At  First  Term  of  5  Weeks  .  .  .  June  1 1  thru  July  13 

'A:  Second  Term  of  5  Weeks  .  .  .  July  16  thru  August  17 

'A'  Also  scheduled  .  .  .  Reading  Laboratory  Institute, 
workshops  and  conferences  in  specialized  fields. 

For  Admission  Application,  and/or  Summer  Session  Bulle¬ 
tin,  fill  out  the  coupon  below. 


Director  of  Admissions 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Nashville  5,  Tennessee 

Please  send  _  Application  for  Admission 

_  Summer -'SesslnO— Bulletin 

Name _ I _ 

Address _ _ i _ _ _ ^ _ 

City  &  State _ :: - 
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